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MF-i0..83 HC-11. 67 Plui Poitage, 

College Role; ConBunity Cellegesi Course Ot jectivesi 
, • *Currieului Dev«loFBent| •laacational Objectives | ' 

♦Seneral Bducationi HuBanlties; ^Huianitics 
Inatruc-tion J *junior Ccllegesi student InteMsts; , 
- *frans£er Programs ■ ' 

iBSTBACT ^ ' : ; 

, \ ^wo acheols of thought eilat with legard to th# goals 

of hufflani ties instruction, Th# "university drientaticii" plSces an 
emphasis ;upon imparsonalr inttllectual^ and purely academic 
obiectivas, The ^liberal arts orientation^ Baintains that huaanitieg 
instruction should contribute fro the belief s# valuei^ eipectations^ ' 
attitude^^ f eaf^rs, eke t ions , and self-liagea of studentg. This latter 
orientation> irhich ,is-currently strongly represente the 
literature^ tends te be pushing the huic^lties f icb its traditionar 
place iritfe specialized college progran^ iMtc th# reali of general 
edupation. One way to resolve these ccrflicting deEanda on com^nit'y 
colleqes, is to deVelop a two^-pronged: curr iculua with' couries which 
serve the two interest group? of transfer studentfi wishing to 
transfer col legji crrfdits directly to a four^year initituticn^ - and 
other students whoae interests say lie in cultural enrichitent* 
Extrenes of relevance^seeking approaches that are acadeiDically 
unsophistica ted f and courses with overwhelaicgly rigor cue standards 
are to Tse avoided, The hunanities departient chairperson ^should tajce 
a leadership role' in promoting the right course of acticn in 
individual* inst it u*4ons* (A bibliograph| is included*) (BB) . 
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Goal CQtiflict In Humanities Education • ^ 

Tha role dapatotament/division c have ^ in com- 

munity and four-yaar colleges is- one that^ in socioUofica| 
terms, is characterized by ^rola gonflictj It is thA pur" 
pose of this assay to dociOTent a case for the ^claim tMf.t 
humanities chairpersona find themselves in a role further 



eharac 



tarized by goal conflict* Two 



schools 



of thought \ 
I 



regarding humanities edi^catlon ara presented. It is argued 



that conmiunity ^ and four-yaar colliega humanities areas 



. have \ 

a commitmant to and are influenced by both schools of thoughts 
Conflicting directions are thus prassad on humanities araas 
and , their ^mid-laval laaders* The nature o-f thase conflicts 
is discussed. Two proposals for dealing, with the conflicts 
are presented emphasizing the role of the mid-laval leader* 



Two V 



ews of Humanities Education 



. Regarding the teaching . off philosophy Goosens' argues 
that philoebphy should not ha thought to promota ^'ways of 
life." This aim, or the similar "cultural enrichment" 



aim, ilre the familiar liberai'arts ot general aducation aims^ 
often thought to be the particular responsibility of philos'- 
ophy and other humanities disciplines. But, Goosens implies, 
that 



ese general education aims must encompass a la^-g 

• ■ ■ 1 ■ ' ' . .- ■ - . 



er 



lagment of Jtha educational process than; the primary' instruc- 
tional' Ipvel./ That ia^ the institution should have such goalg 
towarda the achieVCTient of which philosophy and the other 
humanities disciplines make a contribution. The achievOTienfe 
of this abroad aim inyolvas contributing to art^. shaping the 
beliefs, values/ expectations, .attitudes, fears, emotions and 
.^self*images of students, .individual disciplines cannot be 
saddled with such a broad aim* They should be charged with 
more impersonal and intellectual objectives* The goal of 
teaching philosophy , as Goosens seei it, is to teach a cer-^ 

tain special kind of creative productivity. 

■ : " [ ■ " - ' ■ . 

Goosens ' position is not uncharacteristic of the stance 

, . ^ . .. 

adopted by those in major university philosophy departments, 
It appears that, the position is also characteristic of those 
in major university departments of other hiunanities areas. 

These departments exert a major influence on the atti^ 
tudes of community and four^year college professors an^ on 
the curriculum,^ j^They influence faculty attitudes because 



the majority off^acuity are trained in the academic Masters 
and Doctor^ degree programs offered in those departments. 
They influence^ curriculum ^ for such university departments 

have the deciding voioe inj detetttiining the transferability 

■ ' ' * . I S 

of community and four-year college courses. The views here 

r - " ^ ■ 1^' 

attributed to the university humanities areas will be called 
the 'university orientation', ^ ^ 



At the same time tha university orisntrntlon pushes tha 

- * :: ,v 

goals of humanit^^s educatiQn in one diffeatiori thfra is , ; 
another view which exerts influence on cdminunity and four* 
year oollaga humanitias aducation. This view will Be called 
the •liberal education orientation'. This position mfcing' 
tains that himanitles instruction should be directed [toward 
the broadar goal Goosens der^agrates. . ^ / ^ 

Recent literature ref^ayding' directions in coinmunlty . 
college hmnana'^ies 'education supports the conclusion .that the 
shift from the "junior CQllege" to the "aominuhity collage" 
moda has causad humanktias eduaation to be evaluated more 
in terms. of its contribution to ganaral education than the 

previously emphasized contribution to apacialized^unlYarsity 

» = ^1 

programs. . ' 

. Koltai urges that the emphasis Cft cultural her i-taga not^ 

be lost in the effort to^ make cortmunity collage education 

accot|ntabla to tha vocational and pragmatic demands being 

placed on coranunity colleges* Turesky emphasizes the' 

humanities ' contribution to students ' critical awareness. 

A 1^4 Commission on the Humanities stressed the hmnanities ' 

contribution toward engendering tha development of intagratad 

human .beings. / Luskin seas the humanities' role as that of 

gatting students to ask the central question of what things r 

have intrinsic value. Marty racommands that the hmnanities 

• / . '. ■ ' " • : ■ ^ _ 

be taught to intensify students' interest in liberating 



himane purposes Pi^erson holds that ths 'human^tias pro* 
mote inquiry into the meaning and purpose o£ himan' eKia- 
tencaj^^ janaro'identifias the goal o£ humanltlas education 
to be broadly dafinad as promoting tha self-actu,alization of 
'studants.^^-^ Sl^yarjnan reports that tfie goal of sacondary \^ 
ichdol himanitias programs is viewad to be some spacias of 

moral improvmientr ^ tha aims of the program baing extrinsic 

- . . " m ■ ' 

to tha subject nfattar. - Grabo argues^ for a contoination of 

k gontent approyach witlv^a heavy er^hasis on gana^al student 

devalopmant.-^S Slavers emphasizes that the humanities should 

*"engada" students in addressing the central moral questions 

' 17 

of daily' existence* 

These thsmas echo the traditional aims of ^general or 
iibertl arts education that have b.een around ^ for decades. " 
MoGrath's work of the^late 1940*s presents characterizations 
of tha goals of hima^iities education essentially the same as 
those just listed. 
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Resulting Conflicts and ProblCTS 

There is a major problem confronting someone m an * 
educational leadership rola in humanities education in com- ■ 

f - - i 

munity and four-year colleges. The desirability of trans*^ 
ferability pushes the basic conflict to the forefront. Grover 
pinpoints the problem when he saysi "If two-year college 
philosophy instructors do a good job as universlty-orieni 
professionals, they do a bad job as junior college 



\ , inatpuctori.'^^' The feonvarsa also samis tb holdv/ Cohen also 
racp^lil^as the impinging gravity of the proble^ii^ation 
confronting those involvad in htunanitias eduoation. ^e sees 
tha problam being .ona of confliat between the impractj^cality 
d£ humanities V goals with comrtiunity demands for posit^va 
results, ' ' ^ . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, How are tha gaps between sarving coitmiunity defends, 
sarving academia^ an3 serving the mission of ganaral educa- - 
^ tion to ba bridged? finding answers to this question Is a '* 
major prqblOTi that confronts humanities dapartanant/division 
chairparsons • 

To be gura this problam is not flnigue to tha humapitias 
disciplinas. It bears squally on all those having a part in, 
tha .transfer componant of community or flour-year college cur^ : 
riculjUm* Nonatheless this basic problam over goa'ls is a 
raality of humanities education as it axists today which \ 
must be recognized ind dealt with, * ^ 

* Racommandad "Solution" ^ ' ^ 



On the assumptic|ns that ,yary few coimnunity or four-year 
collagas can throw out their * transfer level humanities courses 
and thaf there will be a continuing need to serve students 
with pra^atic interests^ it follows that a humanities 
department^/d.i vision cha^petfson has a diffigujt problem to 
cop^47ith,:f ' A direct way^to deal with* this problem ,is for * 



P 

the disciplines in the department/division to develop a 



I'two-Mongad" aurrMulum. That is> courses designed to lerVe 
the two different interest groups. This suggestion has the 
advant^es and drawbacks of "developmental -course" programs. 
The less academicaJly oriented courses can be^ feeders ^o the 
transfer courses for those going that direction but are 
deficientYlh' basic skills'. The mamm courses can stand on 



theirs own for humanities credit at the A"s0Qciates or Bachelora 
degree level. The main disadvantage is that any division 
between students bound for further ' academic work and those, 
^^ot tendp to take a condescending^ elitist tone. This how- 
ever can be minimi ged through planning and cooperation from * 
Student services people ^ faculty^ and administrators^ 

. A choice is involvad in ttiis recoiranendation * Should 
an effort be made to give students the best' course for their 
^evel and aspirations> or' should everyone be fitted into one i 
mold? .The former alternative is the author's choice. This 
choice __is the only one consistent with the comnunity and 
four^year\college "philosophy." But in addition to the com* 
munity and four-year col^ge ideal there is the coinmunity and 
four-yeac co£ege 'reality. This takes us to Consideration 
of the matter of reeourcas. Can a community or four-year col- 
lege afford to implement such two-pronged programs| Many 
would;-^ say "no" and "recommend .programs that in the end do not 
do justice to the needs of one or the other student interest 
group. This is to abandon the community college ideal and 
may be detrimental to* the aims of four-year colleges, ^ it is 



ta say, in miimat, thaf^e institution bannot afford to do 

what it, is ^charged to diD. The present proposal is that the 

inEtitution find \^ays to support those programs necessary to 

22 

the attainment of ths institutions' basic' aims^ A human- 
ities dspartmant^division ahairperson should take a leader- 
ship ^^la in promoting the right coursa of action in har pr 

his institution. ^ / 

if 
Challenges and Pitfalls ^ ^ 

V The implementation of a two-prongad curriculum will not 
in itsalf rasolva tha goal conflict batwaen tha university^ 
orientation and the liberal education orientatiort* For tha 
two-pronged curriculum addresses the problem of differing^ ^ 
student interests and abilities. That leaves the mattar of 
the direction of the .total instructional effort undefined^ 
Thus a humanities department/division cha^iac^rson must find 
additional means to resolve or make manageably tha goal con- 
flicts that exist. - ^ V ^ 

A first step towards resolution seems to bte to equally 
recognize the value of ioth sats of goals and to strive for 
a happy marriage between the two in tha department/division 
program* Such a marriage could take, the form of not sac- 
rificing professional standards while at the ^ same time ^ 
adjusting their application to the level f interests and needs 
of \hm students. Faculty who are teaching professionals as - 
we/1^ as academic professionals will be sensitive to the 



• . ■ - ; ■■. . : . -( ,■ 

limlta'tlona on thm degree to ifrtilch prof esBional standards 
can be appliad to, foster student growth and anrichinent* * 

There are two extremes that must be avoidedr, One^ y' 
the attempt to satisfy sAdent interest though those 
relevanoe^seeking approaches that ,are academically un'iophis'- 
tioatad* Such approaches may be popular Jind enjoyable to ^ 
etudants but do. not .serve to advance 'Iheir intellectual^ 
emc^ional development, ^Examples *that come to mind are such 
things as th^ teachilig ©i eastern religians and occult' 



studies under the auipices of the ^humanities. There are 
philosophical^ literary and ethical contents to these sub*- 
jects but in many ralavance-oriented programs this content 
is not treated in an interiectually respectable manner* 
Rather tha students are too often encouraged to "try on" 
different "modes of life." This is analogous to having com-*^ 
pa:^tive religion students conduct Mass while studying . \ p 
Catholicism* This has such minimal cognitiva value that .it 
should not be considered a^respectable approach to humanities 
education. Humanities education needs to pro^mote the stu- 
dents' intellectual capacity to understand and evaluate ideas 
and theories of practice* Also ^ to promote the students' 
affective sensitivity to differing cultural forms. Relevanca-^ 
seeking can sell out the humanities stake in these goals with 
the result that students leave a course with some new know-- 
ledge and experience but with no greater level of 
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sophistieation fo^ being able_^ to deal with the philo|ophical, 

aesthetic and ethical dimensiona of life. . ' 

. The second extreme to be avoided is the attempt to be 

so ritorous and true to professional standards that students 

are overwhelmed by the unfamlliarlty^ni difficulty, of what 
^they are required- to confront. In this situation students 

mky, memorize their way through but get "turned off" by their 

experience and do not integrate the, benefits offered because 

they were pitched too hrgh. ^ 

Finding the magic line between these two extremes is 

not an easy task. Yet ±t is, a task- that each faculty member 
should strug-gle witlj. A humanities department/division 
chairperson has the xesponsibility to understand the con- 
flict situation and foster understanding among the faculty. 
Ii^ addition a humanities chairpersdn should consciously ■ 
strive for the proper balance between the "conflicting goalf , 
in the, instructional programs under her or his supervision. 
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NOTES .- . ■ ' 

J, and E. Thomas (eds*) . The^ Acadsmic Department or 
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Division Chairman I A Complex, Role y Balamp/ 19 

'At B, Smithy "Departmertt Ghairmeni Neither Fish nor 
.FowJ," Junior ^Collega Jourrial , March ^ 1972/ pp. 40-43 

J. Lombard 1^ The putiea and Reiponelbilities o£ the 
pepartment/Dlvlglon Chaj^man In Community Collegeg y Topical 
Paper #39/ ERIC^ Marchr 1974. 

K. Gooaens/ "What Phlloeoph^ Tries to Teach;" 
Teaching Phlltieophy ^ Vol, No. 1^ 1975 ^ pp. 3^5, ^ 

3GoosanS; Ibid , p. lO.t^ ' — ^ 

^GpoaanS/ Ibid ; -p, 5, ^ 

^Tha position is not abova challanga. Consider; If 
a discipllna ooiranits Itself to tlie development of pro^ 
ductlva craatlvlty in students^ than tha 'prof essional' . 
standards of Evaluating tha discipline^; product ^ become 
the primary criteria, for evaluating student wftrk. Where 
is left for the student to go for a concern with her or 
his general development ^if not in the primary Instructional 
satting? It does not appear that specializad training in; 
individual dlsciplihas avaluated by professional standards' 
will add up to general education * The classroom should 
ba the place where students bring them selves not jus€. pro*" 
f^islonally or acad^ically unshaped shells » 

C^h^n^ .e_t The Humanities in Two -Year Colaages r 
Reviewing /Cui^rlcurum an^ Irkstruction / and Faculty in /^ 
Review y ERIC,# Spring^ 1975. - ~ 



. ^R. J. Stupak |("The Anti-University of the 70 'p." PEA 
NawS / Up, 12, Winter, 1977) has developed kn Int 
argument to the effect that the "tide may be turnMig" and 
that in the not to distant future the influence of the 
community college may dominate the unlversltiei . 

8l, Koltai; "Editor's Notes, Merging the Humanities ^ 
Koltal (ed. ) , Jossey-BasB, 1975, pp. vii^xi* 

^S. G. Turesk^y, "Is There Still Room ftDr the ^toanlties 
In^pQ Italy Ibid , . ^ 



- "Humanitie&^Coitmiission Report," in Koltatr Ibid . 

; • - ' ^ ^ . . ^ , ' 

/ 11b, J, Luskin, "A Portable Course With Pop Culture," 
in Koltai;^ Ibid . . ' . . ^ ^ ' . 

. A. Marty, belching History as a Liberating Art," 

in Kol^ai/ Ibid, ^ , ^ 

l^R, E, Peterson ,^ -"Film Forumsi /On 'Being Human," in 
Koltai, Ibid. - " ^ 

A^R, P* Janaro, "Micronizing the IJumahrtiaBj A Conununal 
Approach," in. Koltai, . lb id ., - 

^^ff. Silverman, ^ A Crltlcai AnaJ,y sis 'of the Philosophical 
Foundations -of Secondary School ^Humanities Programs , 1973 f 
Dissertation. ^ ~ ~" \. 

- l^C. F, Grabo, Theoye'tical Models of I Integrated Human- 
' itifis Programs , 1972 , Dissertation 

l^B^ R* Sievers, "Keynote Address, " The Future ot, the 
Humanities in the 'Community College , J, P, .Thiroux^ {ed; ) ^ 
National Endowment for the Hulnahities Conference Report, 
April, 1975, ERIC. ' ^ 

l^E. J, ^McGrath, et al. The Humanities in General Educa- 
tion , Whi. C. BrOOTi Co., l5T9. ~ ~" 

E, J, McGrath,' (ed.-) ^ Toward^ General Education , Macmillah, ^ 
1S4^8. t ? - \ 

l^R. A, Grover, "Philosophy, and the University /^o-Year 
'College Conflict," Teaching Philosophy , Vol,? 1, No. 1, 1975, 
p. 30 • 

^0 A. Cohen, et -al. The Humanities in -Two-Tear Colleges ; 
Reviewing - Curriculum- and" Instruction ERIC , 197 5 . ' 

Sliyjiege assumptions are supported by ;the literature reviewed 
by Cohen concerning the student composition.. and enrollment trends 
^relating to the humanities in comnunity colleges . 

A, Cohen, et^ al , .Jphi ^umanities in Twp-Year Colleges i, 
A Review, of^ Students* EKICT; 1975'.- ' - ; ^^i^^ 



22g^ Schumacher ( Small Is Beautiful , New .York, Perennial 
Library, 1975) argues that overemphasis upon issues of 
"af fordability '* may lead to. the neglect of human value issues 
of ^ paramount importanfae . This theme draws support from the 
philosophical analyses of ^ R, S. Peters (see Authority , 
Responsibility and education , New York, Paul Erickson , Inc., 
1973) . ^'^^^'^^ . ^ 
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